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NEW ANGLICAN CHURCHES IN 
NINETEENTH CENTURY BRISTOL 


Much has been written on the history and architectural merits of 
the many churches built in Bristol in the nineteenth century, but 
the question of how these forty-seven churches came to be built, 
their origin and funding, has generally been ignored. It has to be 
admitted, however, that the evidence for it has not been easy to 
handle. Because of the interest and neglect of the subject we wish 
to tackle it in this pamphlet. 


By the early nineteenth century the population of Bristol had 
spread far beyond the ancient city, and its medieval parishes of St 
Augustine, St James, St Michael and St Philip & Jacob had greatly 
increased. As a result of the development of Hotwells, Clifton was 
becoming a large and fashionable suburb; in contrast there was 
rather a denser growth in the Bedminster area and east Bristol, 
where a number of streets had sprung up to house the working 
classes. 

In 1801 the first census ever attempted in England gave the 
population of Bristol as 40,800, and twenty years later it had 
increased to 59,070. This figure did not include the residents of the 
parishes of Clifton (8,811), St Philip & Jacob Without (11,824) and 
Bedminster (7,979), which were outside the jurisdiction of the City 
and County of Bristol, in whose shadow they had developed. 
However, in 1835, the boundaries of the city were extended to 
include these parishes as well as St James and parts of Westbury- 
on-Trym. The boundaries remained unchanged until almost the 
end of the nineteenth century, while the population of Bristol 
increased rapidly. The census figures of 1861 with a population of 
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154,093 show that Bristol was the sixth largest provincial city in the 
country. The needs of this expanding population could only be met 
by suburban development and so the city sprawled outwards, 
particularly in the east part of Bristol. By the end of the nineteenth 
century the population had increased to 328,800, that is, eight 
times greater than it was at the beginning of the century. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that during this period, from the 1820’s to 
the close of the century, forty-seven new Anglican churches were 
built, to say nothing of the many non-conformist churches built in 
the same period. 

The eighteenth century had been a period of apathy during 
which there was little building or rebuilding of churches, and this 
was so in Bristol, although at the time the city was rich and 
prosperous. Christ Church (City), St Michael, St Nicholas and St 
Thomas, having become ruinous, were rebuilt during the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century. All were paid for either by a 
church rate, the vestries or by patrons. Many of the city churches 
had closed vestries which were responsible for properties 
belonging to the parish, as in the case of St Thomas. When the 
church was rebuilt in 1790, the cost of rebuilding was met by the 
Church Vestry appropriating £1,470 from parish funds, borrowing 
£700 on security of property and raising £3,500 by a special rate. ! 
Christ Church (City) was rebuilt in 1786 at a cost of £4,200 of 
which about one half was raised by church rates. The Bristol 
Corporation gave £2,000 towards the Endowment.” 

Building new churches and providing them with parishes of their 
own was much more difficult because it interfered with the legal 
and financial rights of the incumbent clergy and the patrons of the 
parishes. A substantial part of the incumbent’s income came from 
fees for weddings and funerals. A reduction in the number of their 
parishioners meant that there were fewer fees. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was required to divide a parish, and that involved consider- 
able expense. When it was recognised that the parishes of St Philip 
& Jacob and of St James had become so populous that they needed 
more churches, the patrons, who were the Corporation of Bristol, 
took the initiative. In the case of St Philip & Jacob, having 
obtained the Act* they appointed a number of Commissioners who 


B.R.O., P/StT/V/1. 
25 Geo. III. c.95, 1785: BRO Common Council Proceedings, 04264 (16). 
24 Geo. III. ¢.37. 1751. 
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James Henry Monk, 1784-1856. Bishop of Gloucester, 183@-1836; 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 1836-1856. 


met at the Lamb Inn, Lawford’s Gate to consider and approve the 
plans. Each Commissioner agreed to pay £50 and later every 
subscriber was expected to contribute £50 or upwards. In addition 
to paying £300, the cost of obtaining an Act of Parliament, the 
Corporation contributed £250 towards the building of St George. 
The City Chamberlain kept the accounts, which show that the 
church and vicarage cost £2,854.* When in 1784 St Paul, Portland 
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Square was built in the parish of St James, the Bristol Corporation 
undertook to pay for the Act of Parliament, to grant £1,000 
towards the building fund and to provide £400 towards the 
endowment of the stipend. To raise the rest of the money 
required, the parish was burdened with a rate of 1s.8d in the 
pound for the next twenty years.° 

The Corporation of Bristol supported the Anglican Church and 
gave generously to any appeal from the city churches. It held the 
patronage of twelve advowsons, which gave it the right to nomi- 
nate the incumbents to twelve livings. The right then carried with 
it financial responsibilities. When in 1835 the Municipal Corpor- 
ations Act was passed the Corporation was compelled to sell the 
advowsons and was statutorily forbidden to spend corporate funds 
on the church.’ 


Until the nineteenth century the building of new churches and the 
rebuilding of old ones was financed largely or in part by a 
compulsory church rate, a sort of local tax, but church rates were 
becoming increasingly unpopular, especially amongst the non- 
conformists, and their enforcement more difficult. There was a 
protracted struggle to get Parliament to abolish church rates, 
which went on until 1868, but long before then fewer and fewer 
churchwardens felt it was worth the trouble and effort to attempt 
to levy one. The last time a Dissenter was taken to court in Bristol 
for refusing to pay was in 1837. There was a public meeting in 
Bristol in 1861 to support a Parliamentary Bill for the abolition of 
church rates at which it was revealed that only three parishes in 
Bristol continued to raise them St Augustine, St George, Brandon 
Hill and St Andrew, Clifton.® The only new church in Bristol 
which was built in part by a church rate seems to be Christ Church, 
Clifton. In 1844 St Andrew’s the mother church levied a church 
rate. 


In the eighteenth century many churches were maintained to some 
degree by renting out some of the pews, and when proprietory 


27 Geo. III. c.49. 1787. 

BRO, 04264 (16); BRO P/StP/Chw/4/a-d. 
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chapels were built by speculators to supplement the number of 
parish churches, or to cater for the religious tastes of dissatisfied 
parishioners, pew rents were charged to repay the capital and 
provide an income for the owners. Surprising as it may seem, 
collections were not normally taken in churches except for special 
causes. Weekly collections were introduced in the course of the 
nineteenth century.” Renting out pews was an obvious way to 
maintain new churches and to provide an income when there was 
little or no endowment, and most of the churches in Bristol 
resorted to this practice, although it was increasingly questioned 
and was believed to deter the poor from church attendance. '” The 
offer of a pew in return for a contribution of a certain size was also 
an obvious inducement to attract subscribers to a new building 
project. It was a method used with some success 1n Cheltenham for 
example.!! It had its dangers, however, as the case of St Andrew, 
Clifton illustrates. '? The ancient parish church of Clifton had been 
rebuilt at the time of the Commonwealth but at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars it was decided that it needed to be replaced 
again. Much difficulty was experienced in raising the necessary 
funds, so an Act of Parliament was obtained which provided for 
the granting of pews in perpetuity to those who contributed a 
certain sum! and the raising of a parish rate of one shilling in the 
pound, by which £2,000 was raised.'* The majority of pews in the 
best positions were allocated in this way. The trouble was that 
their owners treated them as a freehold property and when they 
left the parish they put them up for auction. A good family pew 
fetched anything from £100 to £150, whilst others were let at large 
rents. In 1863 more money was needed for the upkeep of the 
church and a rate was discussed, but about eighty of the pew 
owners refused to pay, including one who owned thirteen pews. 
Later in the century when it was proposed to re-seat the church, 
many pew owners opposed the plan. The only solution was to buy 


9 St John’s Clifton is an early example of weekly collections being taken in 1844. 
H.G. Walsh Pastoral Address .. . 1844, BRL. BL 8221. 

10 Desmond Bowen, The Idea of the Victorian Church, Montreal, 1968, pp. 271 f. 
Owen Chadwick, The Victorian Church, pt. 1, 2nd edition, 1970, pp. 520-22. 

11 Steven Blake, Cheltenham’s Churches and Chapels, Cheltenham Borough 
Council, 1978. 

12 Latimer, Annals, II.405 ff. 

13. 56 Geo. III, c.56, 1816. 

14. BRO, Bishop’s Register, vol. 2, p. 158, EP/A/45/2. Church Rate Assessment 
1844-5 BRO/P/StA/Chw/1/t. 


them out and about £3,000 had to be raised to do so. In 1940, when 
the church was destroyed by enemy action, there was still one 
proprietory pew left.'*4 


To provide churches adequate for the wants of the inhabitants was 
felt to be beyond the ability of private or parochial contributors — 
Parliament alone could do it. Through the enthusiasm and energy 
of John Bowdler and a few of his friends, in 1814 petitions were 
presented to the Bishop of London and the Prime Minister, Lord 
Liverpool, calling on Parliament to provide the necessary funds. 
At the time Parliament, although sympathetic, felt compelled to 
postpone the matter, and so in 1818 there was established a 
voluntary body, the Church Building Society, which in 1828 
became the Incorporated Church Building Society. At the same 
time the Prime Minister, prompted by Joshua Watson, secured the 
passing of the Church Building Act of 1818 by which Parliament 
granted £1,000,000 and a further £500,000 in 1824. A Board of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners was appointed, of which Joshua 
Watson was one. The Commissioners administered the Fund and 
laid down certain rules: Commissioners’ churches were not to cost 
more than £20,000 each; contributions were to be sought from the 
parishes; an agreed number of seats were to be free and ministers 
were to be paid by pew rents.'° 

The first church in Bristol to receive a grant was St George, 
Brandon Hill.'° The site cost £2,400, which was paid for by a 
church rate, and the Parliamentary Commissioners eventually 
agreed to pay the entire cost of the building, which was £10,042. 

By 1855 the Commissioners had contributed over £25,000 
towards the building of eight churches in Bristol, all of which were 
on the east side of the city with the exception of St George, 
Brandon Hill. In 1857 the Commissioners’ powers were transfer- 
red to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


As has already been noted the Incorporated Church Building 
Society '’ was established in 1818 “for promoting public worship 
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16 I.M. Roper, Church of St. George, Brandon Hill, Bristol, 1823. 

17. The records of the Incorporated Church Building Society are at Fulham 
Palace. 


Holy Trinity, Hotwells, built by public subscription. Consecrated 1830. 


and by obtaining additional churches for the middle and lower 
classes”. While the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners was 
building churches, the Society avoided overlapping by devoting its 
energies mainly to enlarging existing churches, but when the 
Exchequer grant began to run dry the Society increased its grants 
and gave advice to those who built new churches. In Bristol the 
Society made grants to twenty-four new churches, amounting to 
£6,440. While the Society made contributions to almost all the new 
churches in Bristol, it indirectly stimulated a strong feeling in the 
minds of individual churchmen to build independently of financial 
assistance from the Society. Local initiative was taken in many 
dioceses by the establishment of Diocesan Associations, which 
worked in co-operation with the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. Such an Association was founded in Bristol through the 
enthusiastic work of Bishop Gray.!® 


The Bristol Diocesan Association!’ was formed in 1827 when a 
meeting was held in Bristol Cathedral to aid the Incorporated 


18 Gareth Evans, ‘Robert Gray, Bishop of Bristol’, Friends of Bristol Cathedral 
Report, 1966-67. 


19 The records of the Bristol Diocesan Church Building Society have not 
survived. 


Church Building Society. In the Spring of 1827 a public appeal was 
made to the people of Bedminster to build a new church (St 
Paul).2? The Parliamentary Commissioners had promised two- 
thirds towards the cost, which was estimated as £9,796, and the 
sum of £1,104 was received from private subscriptions. 

Encouraged by this generous response, the Bishop of Bristol 
convened a further meeting.”’ It was decided that the Diocesan 
Association for Promoting Christain Knowledge should collect the 
annual subscriptions, which should not be less than ten shillings 
and sixpence, and that until local wants had been supplied only 
one quarter of the annual sum collected should be transferred to 
the parent body. The Fund was to be under the direction of the 
Bishop, Dean and various others, both clergy and nobility. One of 
the rules of the Society was that the nomination and appointment 
of the incumbents of new churches erected by the Association 
should be vested solely in the Bishop of the diocese. This rule, 
although it does not seem to have been realised at the time, 
over-rode the rights of existing patrons, who normally became 
patron of any new parish taken out of a parish of which they 
owned the advowson. During the period up to 1836 only two new 
churches received grants, namely Holy Trinity, St Philip’s and 
Holy Trinity, Hotwells, for which the bulk of the subscriptions 
were earmarked. 


After the union of the dioceses of Bristol and Gloucester in 1836, 
the Bristol Association became the Gloucester and Bristol Dio- 
cesan Church Building Association. James Henry Monk, a 
member of the Ecclesiastical Commission responsible for effecting 
the proposal to join the two dioceses, and at the time Bishop of 
Gloucester, became Bishop of the joint Sees.” The suppression of 
the Bishopric of Bristol was strongly condemned and provoked a 
vigorous protest from all classes of citizens, and so the situation 
which faced the Bishop was not an easy one and may well have 
accounted for the lack or response to his appeal for financial 
support for the Diocesan Church Building Association. The 
Bishop also became involved in the question of patronage when it 


20 Bristol Mirror, 21 April 1827. 

21 Bristol Mirror, 17 November 1827. 

22 Gareth Evans, ‘Half a Cathedral — Half a Bishop’, Friends of Bristol Cathedral 
Report, 1968-69. 


was proposed to build a church in the parish of Clifton. John 
Hensman, who had an interest in the patronage and was to 
become the incumbent in 1847, objected because this infringed the 
rights of patrons.2* The Bishop, in his Visitation Charge,”4 
admitted that he was not a party to this rule and was, in fact, 
willing to relax it. Although the Gloucester Archdeaconry had 
done so, the Bristol Archdeaconry was unwilling. 

The Bristol Church Trustees, who were established in 1838 to 
exercise the patronage of the ancient city parishes which the 
Corporation of Bristol had been forced to sell in 1835, also 
objected when it was proposed to build St Andrew, Montpelier. In 
both cases their objection was over-ruled.”° 

St John, Clifton was, in fact, the first church to be built by the 
Association. A sub-committee was appointed of which the 
Treasurer was George Daubeny. The site was given by the Dean 
and Chapter of Bristol Cathedral and a Building Fund established 
to which the Association itself gave £1,000. Similar local com- 
mittees were set up to build the other churches for which the 
Association was responsible; St Barnabas, St Andrew, Montpelier 
and St Mark, Easton. 

Although the Association had been successful in building a 
number of churches, by 1844 Bishop Monk in his Charge had to 
report that the Fund had exhausted itself. It issued no reports 
between 1850-1858 and made only one grant — of £500 — towards 
the rebuilding of St John, Bedminster. In 1858 the balance of its 
funds was handed over for the endowment of Warmley church.”° 


Sir Robert Peel had refused to give any more State money for 
building new churches but he did make it easier to establish new 
churches by enacting legislation which circumvented the rights of 
patrons and incumbents. In 1843 he secured an Act of Parliament 
which permitted new parishes to be formed out of old ones, even 
when no churches existed, and empowered the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to borrow £600,000 from Queen Anne’s Bounty to 
pay the stipends of the clergy of new districts. Peel himself gave 


23 Church Commissioners File No. 1757. The Church Commissioners records are 
at Bermondsey, London. 

24 BRL B.L.6728. J.H. Monk, Charge to the diocese, 1841. 

25 BRL B.L.7348. Ibid., 1844 

26 GRO, A16/5/1-3. 


St Matthew, Kingdown, built by local initiative, consecrated 1835 


£6,000. The provision made by the Peel Act prompted Bishop 
Monk to set up a Special Fund of £10,000, to which he himself 
contributed £2,000 to be equally divided among such districts as 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners deemed necessary.”’ By 1847 the 
Bishop was able to report to the diocese that “eleven new churches 
are in course of erection, several of which are nearing 


27 BRL, BL1134. J.H. Monk, Charge to the diocese, 1847. 
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completion”. More would have been done but for the delay in 
assigning some of the districts. The Bishop, a member of the 
Commission set up by Peel, expressed his disappointment at their 
lack of zeal.?° In 1848 Bishop Monk wrote to the Eccleciastical 
Commissioners, with whom the Fund was deposited, asking that 
one sixth of the remaining Fund be paid to St Jude’s Building 
Committee. At the consecration of the church the Bishop referred 
to the great need of a church in that area, which was described as a 
long-neglected and depraved neighbourhood. Out of a population 
of 5,000 there were not six houses that were able to contribute to 
the erection of the church. 

It is impossible now to establish which churches benefited from 
the fund. St Jude was certainly one of them; others were probably 
St Simon, St Michael, Two Mile Hill, St Mark and St Matthias. 
Some money remained in the Fund after the Bishop’s death. In 
March 1865 Bishop Ellicott agreed to appropriate £1,000 for the 
endowment of Emmanuel, St Philip’s and £1,000 for the endow- 
ment of St Silas from the Special Fund. 

Bishop Monk was personally very generous in the cause of the 
church extension. He made donations to individual church 
building funds and out of his income as Bishop he established the 
Horfield Trust to augment the incomes of small livings and to build 
parsonage houses. When it was set up in 1852 the Trustees 
recognised this, thanking him for his “high sense of generosity in 
providing so liberally out of his own means for the necessities of 
his diocese”.?° 

On the death of Bishop Monk in 1856, Charles Thomas Baring 
became Bishop. In his primary visitation charge*” he stressed the 
need not only for more new churches but also for new schools and 
parsonages. The Diocesan Church Building Association became 
the Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Association and was more 
concerned with restorations, parsonages and church schools. 


The rights and responsibilites of patrons have been mentioned 
several times in the course of this pamphlet. Patronage had arisen 
naturally enough from the feeling that those who had provided a 


28 CCRO File 21209. 
29 BRO, EP/E/11/9/la. 
30 BRL, BL3748. C.T. Baring, Visitation Charge, 1856. 
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church building should have some say in the appointment of its 
priest. This feeling was also strong in the nineteenth century, but 
by then the situation was complicated by the systematization of 
patronage. All land was inside some parish which already had its 
patron, so conflicts were bound to arise when new church buildings 
were proposed, as we have seen in the case of the Diocesan 
Church Building Association. The situation was made more 
difficult by the growth of parties in the Church of England, first the 
Evangelicals and then the Tractarians and Ritualists or Anglo- 
Catholics. Patronage was regarded in English law as a property 
right, and advowsons could be bought and sold (this was the case 
until 1898).*! It was soon realised that the acquisition of advow- 
sons and the setting-up of trusts to administer them was a way of 
safeguarding and extending party interests. 

The first of such party trusts was the Simeon Trust set up in 1836 
and named after the notable Cambridge Evangelical, Charles 
Simeon, who had concentrated his efforts on securing key posi- 
tions in large towns and cities.** One key parish which they 
secured was that of Clifton. The whole of the Clifton area at that 
time comprised only one parish, with one church — St Andrew. 
The Simeon Trustees acted on a national level, but there were also 
local trusts, of which the Bristol Church Trustees was one. 

The Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 compelled Bristol 
Corporation to sell all its advowsons including those of six of the 
ancient city parishes of St James, St John, St Michael, St Peter, St 
Philip & St Jacob and Temple, together with St Paul and Holy 
Trinity, St Philip’s. They were bought by a group of wealthy 
Evangelicals who, in 1838, were legally constituted as the first 
Bristol Church Trustees. Their responsibilities were to ensure that 
the patronage was never alienated and to present to the livings 
only those ‘zealously attached to the great principles of the 
reformed faith ...of the United Church of England and 
Ireland . . . and the peculiar doctrines of Christianity as set forth 
in (its) Liturgy, Articles and Homilies’. 

The difficulty where building new churches was concerned was 
that neither body of trustees corporately had any money. This was 
not a great problem in Clifton, where there were many wealthy 


31 Owen Chadwick, The Victorian Church, pt. II, 2nd ed. 197@, pp. 207-13. 
32. C. Smyth, Simeon and Church Order, Cambridge 1940, pp. 246 ff. See also 
A.J. Tait, Charles Simeon and his Trust, 1936. 
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residents. Holy Trinity, Hotwells and Christ Church* were built 
before the Simeon Trustees acquired the advowson. St Paul, St 
Peter, Clifton Wood and St James were all built whilst John 
Hensman was vicar. He had been Simeon’s curate in Cambridge, 
so there was unlikely to be conflict with the patrons. The initiative 
for these churches probably came from local residents. Only in the 
case of St Paul is it recorded that the Simeon Trustees set up the 
Building Committee, which included Hensman in any case! 
Emmanuel, Clifton, consecrated in 1869, seems to have been built 
as the result of an appeal by the Vicar of Christ Church. 


The situation was very different in the parishes where the patron- 
age belonged to the Bristol Church Trustees. The huge out-parish 
of St Philip & St Jacob had large numbers of very poor people. 
The Trustees raised no objection to the building of St Simon and 
St Jude and the establishment of their respective parishes, 
although the patronage passed to the Bishop and Crown alt- 
ernately, as was envisaged by Peel’s Act of 1843. They did not 
respond to Bishop Monk’s personal appeal to contribute to his 
Special Fund in 1844 although they offered £1,000 towards a new 
church in the Dings if the living was in their gift. This project, the 
church of Emmanuel, St Philip’s, eventually came to fruition in 
1862. The church of St Clement was built in the parish of St Paul 
through the initiative of the vicar, Aaron Rogers, whom the 
Trustees had appointed. St James-the-Less, in the parish of St 
James, was financed by a committee of the Bristol Female 
Penitentiary, to which it served as a Chapel. Both projects had the 
goodwill of the Trustees, who became patrons of both although 
they had provided none of the funding. The main initiative which 
the Trustees took was the division of the parish of St Philip and St 
Jacob. In 1864, after the death of the incumbent, they promoted a 
Bill in Parliament to divide the parish and assign districts to 
Emmanuel and St Silas. The Trustees, as a body, did not contri- 
bute to the building of the latter, which was consecrated in 1867, 
although the senior trustee, J. S. Harford, shortly before his death 
promised £500 towards it. Unfortunately the church was so badly 
built that it had to be taken down a few years later and rebuilt. 


33 BRO, Christ Church vestry minutes contain proceedings and accounts of the 
committee for the building of the church. 
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St John, Clifton. The first church built by the Diocesan Church Building 
Association, consecrated 1841. 
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In 1863 Charles John Ellicott succeeded to the Diocese and one of 
his first aims was vigorously to attack the problem of the lack of 
churches in the poor areas, where the population was increasing at 
a high rate. In 1868 he addressed the Scripture Readers’ Asso- 
ciation about the lack of spiritual enterprise, in response to which 
an anonymous donor gave him £500, which led to the foundation 
of the Bristol Church Aid Society,** whose aims were to assist by 
erecting a new church, or providing a stipend or a portion of one 
for a missionary curate. The Society encouraged wealthier 
churches in Clifton to support curates in poor parishes. All Saints, 
Clifton supported St Francis, Ashton Gate; Clifton College, St 
Barnabas; Emmanuel, Clifton, Holy Trinity, St Philip’s and St 
Mary Redcliffe, St Paul, Bedminster. In his first address to the 
diocese the Bishop reported that grants had been made towards 
the erection and maintenance of five mission chapels and rooms, 
and towards the stipends of six missionary curates and three 
Scripture Readers. Working men were inspired to help them- 
selves. The men at St Paul, Bedminster provided new Bible Class 
rooms.' Bishop Ellicott was strongly supported by the Reverend 
John Percival, Headmaster of Clifton College, in co-operation 
with the teaching staff and older boys of the College. They 
established a mission in the parish of St Barnabas which resulted in 
the erection of St Agnes Church, the first church to be built in 
connection with a public school Mission. The Bishop’s yearly 
addresses given to the diocese reveal that the contributions made by the 
parishes gradually declined and he described the number of subscribers 
as “totally inadequate” and remarked that “the middle classes in our 


towns can hardly have been aware of such an Association”.*° 


In 1881 the Bishop conferred with several prominent citizens 
and appointed a Commission of Enquiry under the chairmanship 
of the Archdeacon of Bristol, John Pilkington Norris. The follow- 
ing year a public meeting was convened at the Guildhall, at which 
Bishop Ellicott recalled the assistance being given by the Bristol 
Church Aid Society in the establishment of mission chapels. 


As a result of the Enquiry the Church Extension Commission of 
18827 recommended that six new churches should be built in the 


34 Western Daily Press, 31 January 1882. 

35. BRL, BL5170-5171. C.J. Elleott, Diocesan Progress, 1868. 

36 The accounts of the two Church Extension Commissions, 1882-1898. BRO, 
EP/A/27/6. 
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St Jude’s, the Dings, built in the poorest part of Bristol with a large grant 
by Bishop Monk’s Special Fund. Consecrated 1849. 


parishes of St Andrew (St Bartholomew), where the population 
was 8,340; St Barnabas (St Agnes) 10,232; Holy Trinity, St Philip’s 
(St Lawrence) 13,450; St Silas 6,700; Bedminster, 20,847 and St 
Luke, Barton Hill (Christ Church) 9,851. The Commission also 
recommended that extensions be made to churches which were no 
longer large enough. Further it was proposed that sites for new 
churches should now be purchased in the parishes of St Mark, 
Easton (St Thomas, Eastville) and in Bedminster (St Michael, 
Windmill Hill) and that provision be made for mission churches 
and nine curates or missionaries. The Bristol Church Extension 
Fund was launched at a meeting at the Merchants’ Hall, when 
contributions were invited from all the citizens, including non- 
conformists. The sum to be raised was £47,000, plus £850 per 
annum for clergy stipends. The cost of the sites for new churches 
was estimated at £7,000; three mission chapels £3,200; grants in 
aid of others £800; for the six new churches and the extension to St 
Matthew £18,000 and an endowment of £3,000 for each of the six 
new churches. The proposals were adopted and subscriptions 
amounting to £19,000 were announced. The Bishop gave £1,000, 
Mr A. Gibbs £3,000, the Society of Merchant Venturers £2,500, 
Messrs Baker & Son £1,000 and the Old Bank £1,000. An 
executive committee was formed when the Mayor, Sir Joseph 
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Weston, and the High Sheriff, W.E. George, agreed to be 
Commissioners. Sir George Edwards was appointed Chairman, 
Mr Gale-Coles, Treasurer and Canon Alford, Honorary Secretary. 

Christ Church, Barton Hill,*” was the first to receive a grant 
from the Bristol Church Extension Fund and St Lawrence, Easton 
also received a substantial grant. After four to five years of mission 
work entirely supported by Emmanuel, Clifton, a congregation 
was gathered to support the building of St Lawrence. When 
further funds were required to complete the building Emmanuel 
Church, Clifton, organised a “Two Day Grand Bazaar” in the 
Victoria Rooms, which raised £1,500. The furnishings were given 
by various individuals.*® St Francis, Ashton Gate was financed in a 
similar way. The Commission paid the major part of the cost; All 
Saints, Clifton contributed about £1,000. It was consecrated in 
1887 and was the last of the churches to be erected by the Fund — 
by this time the Fund was exhausted. Only £33,384 had been 
subscribed in the five years during which the Commissioners had 
hoped to raise £47,000. In the first year (1882) £9,771 was 
subscribed, of which £5,420 was given by twenty-nine people, and 
there were collections of about £600 from forty-eight parishes. 
There was a remarkable absence of small donations. During the 
period 1882-87 grants were made for six sites, five new churches, 
one extension and two mission chapels, costing £27,530. No grants 
were made in 1888 and 1889, but both these years saw consider- 
able work being done on St Martin and St Bartholomew. 

The Bishop’s Church Extension Fund was not without its 
blunders, of which St Martin was one. Over £10,000 was spent on 
building this church, which was never completed. The Vicar of St 
Andrew, Montpelier had been offered £1,000 “on condition that 
the grant was at once spent” on a church for a proposed new 
district. In vain the vicar appealed to be allowed to place the 
money on deposit until such time as funds had been raised to prove 
that they would be able to complete the building when once 
begun. He was told that unless he undertook to use the grant at 
once, it must be given elsewhere. Foundations were laid and walls 
raised to about four feet and then the work stopped. After a few 
years another site was chosen and a replacement — St Bartho- 
lomew — was erected, using the stones from St Martin. Having 
spent over £10,000, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were auth- 


37. W.T. Sanigar, One hundred years of Barton Hill, 1943. 
38 BRO, P/St Law/Chw/2. 
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orised to dispose of the site and materials of the unfinished St 
Martin.*? 

From 1888-90 no grants were made but there was still work to 
be finished. In 1890 the Bishop held a meeting in the Merchants’ 
Hall to launch a Supplementary Commission to raise funds for 
sites for further new churches. About £7,500 was required but only 
£3,100 was raised in five years. Two sites were purchased, for St 
Anne, Greenbank and for St Katharine, Bishopston, and a 
mission hall was established in the parish of Holy Trinity, St 
Philip’s, in Pennywell Road. 

By the close of the nineteenth century the population had 
greatly increased and the city expanded to include the urban 
districts of St George and Stapleton, comprising 7,036 acres. The 
census figures for 1901 were 328,500. Still more striking was the 
increase in wealth indicated by the rateable value of fixed 
property, which was estimated at £1,520,000. 


In 1897 the Sees of Gloucester and Bristol were separated and 
George Forrest Browne became Bishop of Bristol in 1898. Within 
three months the Bishop convened a meeting in the Chapter 
House to consider the desirability of taking steps to extend the 
inadequate church accommodation in various populous districts. 
He nominated a Commission of influential citizens which became 
known as the Second Church Extension Commission, 1898.*° The 
sum of £7,000, chiefly arising from a bequest made by Richard 
Vaughan, which had been handed over by Bishop Ellicott was 
applied to the Scheme. At a further meeting in June it was 
reported that seventeen new churches and fourteen mission 
buildings were needed, as well as funds for the endowment of 
twenty-four curates and half-stipends for fourteen more. As a first 
step towards attaining these proposals a sum of £100,000 was 
asked for, to be disbursed within five years. Mr Killigrew Wait, Mr 
C.B. Hare and Mr E.P. Wills each offered £1,000 and the Bishop 
gave £750. The total donations promised were about £11,000. A 
year later it was reported that about £30,000 had been contributed 
and £8,000 obtained in grants from ecclesiastical bodies. Sites had 
been purchased for three new churches — St Martin, Knowle; St 


39 Fanshaw Bingham, Horfield Miscellanea, 1905 pp. 60-61. 
40 Latimer, Annals, Vol. 3, p. 68. 
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St Thomas, Bastille, financed sarsele by Sir George Edwards. 
Consecrated 1889. 
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Aldhem, Bedminster and St Aidan, Crew’s Hole, as well as 
several mission churches. 

The most outstanding feature of the 1898 Extension Scheme was 
the support given to it by leading non-conformists such as Sir 
Edward Payson Wills and the Rt Hon. Lewis Day. 


Some churches do not fit neatly into any group. In two cases the 
initiative and funding came entirely from one individual. St 
Raphael, Cumberland Road, an interesting building by a distin- 
guished architect, Henry Woodyer, and of which no trace now 
remains, was built by Canon Robert Miles, originally as a mission 
to sailors. St Michael, Bishopston was constructed as a memorial 
to his two daughters by Henry Richards, the Vicar of Horfield, 
who was also active in the Diocesan Church Building Association. 

Some individuals gave generously of their money and time to 
particular churches and can be regarded as virtually their foun- 
ders. Todd Walton, the Bristol Postmaster, was instrumental in 
building St Mary, Tyndall’s Park and, indeed, held the patronage 
of it until his death, when he bequeathed it to the Society for the 
Maintenance of the Faith, an Anglo-Catholic trust. Sir George 
Edwards, a Bristol industrialist, who played a large part in the first 
Church Extension Scheme, seems to have made St Thomas, 
Eastville his personal project. Several members of one family — the 
Harfords — were largely responsible for St Mary Magdalene, Stoke 
Bishop. 

There were some individuals who were particularly generous in 
supporting the building of new churches but who did not confine 
their giving to a particular church. Robert Phippen, one time 
Mayor, was a substantial donor to a number of churches in 
Bedminster. W. Killigrew Wait, who during his lifetime had held 
the office of both Mayor and Sheriff of Bristol and was an MP for 
Gloucester, was also a very generous benefactor to several 
churches. 

Occasionally a company or corporation was a major donor. The 
establishment of the Great Western Cotton Company in 1837 
completely changed the character of Barton Hill. The Company 
saw the need of a church and sponsored the building of St Luke by 
giving £1,000. The Society of Merchant Venturers, though it gave 
no large sum to any one church building fund, showed a great 
interest in the provision of new churches. It would be tedious to 
record the many and varied donations made, but between 1840 
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Charles John Ellicot, 1819-1905. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
1863-1897; Bishop of Gloucester, 1898-1905. 
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and 1880 the Society gave £5,000 in large and small donations to 
some twenty-two churches. Between 1880, when the Bishop 
launched his Church Extension Scheme, and 1898, the Society 
contributed nearly another £6,000 towards the cause. 


Local initiative and the efforts of many individuals, families and 
groups played their part in the building of all forty-seven churches 
in nineteenth century Bristol. It is possible, however, to see a 
major shift in the responsibility for their funding from the State, as 
it became increasingly secularised, to voluntary bodies like the 
Incorporated Church Building Societies and to the Church as a 
corporate body. The State’s contribution of £1,500,000 to the 
national Church gave a great impetus towards the building of more 
churches. The voluntary bodies’ work was invaluable but it 
sometimes resulted in the building of churches which were not best 
placed to meet the most pressing needs of the population. It was 
only with the first Church Extension Scheme that the Church 
began to act more systematically, addressing the needs more 
objectively and attempting to meet them corporately. 


Erratum:- P, 2 line 23 should read 
‘Christ Church (City) was::rebuilt in 1791' etc. 
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APPENDIX 


The Appendix has been compiled to give an alphabetical list of the 
churches built within the boundaries of the city of Bristol in the nineteenth 
century, including those no longer in existence. The information given has 
been drawn from so many sources that it would be difficult to give all the 
references. 

No information has been included for churches which have been rebuilt 
or to which extensions have been added, in the nineteenth century, with 
the exception of St Paul’s, Clifton which was destroyed by fire and St 
Silas, rebuilt because of subsidence. 

The following abbreviations have been used here and in the footnotes: 


G&BDA Gloucester & Bristol Diocesan Association 

G&BDCBA_ Gloucester & Bristol] Diocesan Church Building Asso- 
ciation 

ICBS Incorporated Church Building Society 

SMV Society of Merchant Venturers 

BCEF Bristol Church Extension Fund 

BRL Bristol Reference Library 

BRO Bristol Record Office 

CCRO Church Commissioners 

GRO Gloucester Record Office 


All Saints, Clifton 


Architect: G.E. Street. 

Consecrated 1868 and completed 1872. Building cost about £40,000, 
chiefly collected by subscriptions from the congregation. Church 
destroyed by enemy action 1940 and rebuilt 1967. 

Grants: SMV £500; G&BDA £100. 

Sittings: 1,200 all free. 

Patron: The Bishop. Trustees for the first 21 years. 


Christ Church, Barton Hill 


Architect: Charles F. Hanson. 

Consecrated 1885. Began as Mission Hall in 1883 with a grant of £300 
from B&GDCBA. 

Grant: BCEF £900. 

Endowment: £3,000. 

Sittings: 650, all free. 

Patron: Incumbent of St Luke. 
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Christ Church, Clifton 


Architects: Charles Dyer and others. 

Consecrated 1844. Cost of building including site £10,500. Built by private 
subscriptions and a church rate. 

Grant: ICBS £300. 

Endowment: £40 p.a. 

Sittings: 1,000, of which 347 free in 1844, 1,300 in 1885. 

Patron: Simeon Trustees after the church had been built. 


Emmanuel, Clifton 


Architect: John Norton. 

Consecrated 1869 after enlargement. Building cost £3,500 including site, 
raised by private subscriptions. Demolished 1971. 

Grants: SMV £200; G&BDCBA £50. 

Endowment: £100 in 1862. 

Sittings: 614, of which 100 free. 

Patron: Simeon Trustees. 


Emmanuel, St Philip’s (The Dings) 


Architects: Pope & Bindon. 


Consecrated 1862. Building cost including site £3,000, raised partly by 
public subscriptions. 

Grant: ICBS £300. 

Endowment: Bishop Monk’s Special Fund £1,000. 

Sittings: 700, of which 400 free. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


Holy Nativity, Knowle 


Architect: W.V. Gough. 

Consecrated 1871/1883. Building cost £6,000, site £675. Destroyed by 
enemy action 1940, rebuilt 1958. 

Grant: SMV £100. 

Endowment: BCEF £1,500. 

Sittings: 600, all free. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


Holy Trinity, Hotwells*! 


Architect: C.R. Cockerell. 

Consecrated 1830. Building cost £10,000, site £800. Raised by public 
subscriptions. Thomas Whippie gave £6,000. Destroyed by enemy action 
1941 and rebuilt 1957. 


41 Seating plan of Holy Trinity, Hotwells. BRO EP/A/45/2 pp. 315-17. 
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Endowment: G&BDCBA £100. 

Sittings: 1,654, of which 854 free. Pew rents £469 for 120 sittings towards 
stipend. 

Patron: Simeon Trustees from 1867 (although this was disputed in a 7-year 
long legal battle). 


Holy Trinity, St Philip’s 


Architect: Thomas Rickman. 

Consecrated 1832. Building cost £8,231, site given by Bristol Corporation. 
Grant: Parliamentary Commissioners £6,031. 

Endowment: Bristol Corporation £1,000. 

Sittings: 2000, of which 1500 free. 

Patron: Bristol] Church Trustees. 


St Agnes 
Architect: W. W. Bethell, a pupil of G.E. Street. 
Consecrated 1886. Building cost £9,520. 
Grants: BCEF (for site and building) £3,000; Clifton College £5,287; 
ICBS £120. 
Sittings: 1,650, about 1,500 free. 
Patron: The Bishop. 


St Andrew, Montpelier 


Architect: S.J. Hicks. 

Consecrated 1845 and 1878. 1845 building cost £2,428, 1878 additional 
building work £1,000. Demolished 1961. 

Grants: G&BDCBA £1,000; ICBS £500. 

Sittings: 800, all free. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


St-Andrew-the-Less, Clifton 


Architect: J. C. Neale. 

Consecrated 1873. Replaced unconsecrated Dowry Chapel built in 1774 
and closed 1872. Building cost about £3,000. Closed 1958 and sold to 
Bristol Corporation 1963. 

Sittings: 330, of which 215 free. 

Patron: Simeon Trustees. Formerly Vicar of St Andrew. 


(The word ‘less’ is used to indicate the status of the church in relation to 
the parish church of St Andrew, Clifton; it has no connection with the 


saint). 


St Anselm, Clifton 
Architect: W.V. Gough. 
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Consecrated 1897. Chapel-at-ease to St John, Clifton. Site and building 
given by private bequest of £5,000. Destroyed 1940. 
Sittings: 420. 


St Barnabus, Ashley Road 


Architect: S.T. Welch. 

Consecrated 1843. Building cost £2,949, raised by private subscriptions, 
site given by W.H.T. Brigstocke. 

Grants: G&BDCBA £1,000; ICBS £475; Revd Dr Warneford £500; 
Bishop Monk £100. 

Sittings: 750, of which 500 free. By 1866 all free. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


St Bartholomew, Montpelier 


Architect: T.S. Pope. 

Consecrated 1861. First church a chapel-at-ease to St James, was in Union 
Street. Building cost £2,200, site £1,400. Demolished 1894. 

Endowment: £1,500. 


Second church built by John Bevan Jnr at St Andrew’s Park, consecrated 
1894. Sale of old church, schools and vicarage provided £5,500 for the 
building and BCEF provided £450 towards the cost of the site. 

Sittings: 754, of which 550 free. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


St Clement 


Architects: $.B. Gabriel and J.H. Hirst. 

Consecrated 1855. Building cost £2,000, site purchased from Bristol 
Corporation for £230. The incumbent of St Paul’s urged that a new church 
be built to accommodate the population of 8,000, of which 4,000 were 
poor. He hoped to raise £2,000 for the church and £4,000 for endow- 
ments. He himself gave £200. Destroyed by enemy action 1941. 

Grant: Parliamentary Commissioners: £100. 

Endowment: Exors of Miss Cooke £1,000. 

Sittings: 700, of which 400 free. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


St Francis, Ashton Gate 


Architect: John Bevan Jnr. 

Consecrated 1887/1891. Iron chapel (Called Holy Cross Church) opened 
1873. Building cost £5,000. Destroyed 1941 and rebuilt 1953. 

Grants: BCEF £2,347; All Saints, Clifton £1,000. 

Endowment: BCEF £3,000. 

Sittings: 450, all free. 

Patron: The Bishop. 
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St Gabriel, Upper Easton 


Architect: J.C. Neale. 

Consecrated 1870. Building cost £4,400, raised by public subscriptions. 
Demolished in 1975. 

Grant: G&BDA £200. 

Sittings: 619, all free. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


St George, Brandon Hill*? 


Architect: Sir Robert Smirke. 

Consecrated 1823. Building cost £10,000. Site cost of £2,400 was paid for 
by church rate. Building paid for by Parliamentary Commissioners. 
Sittings: 496 rented, of which £336.15 assigned to the Incumbent, 920 free. 
Patron: Dean and Chapter. 


St James, Clifton 


Architects: Pope and Bindon. 

Consecrated 1862. Cost £3,100. Built by subscriptions to commemorate 
the ministry of John Hensman in his 50th year of service at Clifton. 

In 1928 became the parish hall and was demolished in 1975. 

Grants: SMV £200; G&BDA £125. 

Sittings: 400, of which 250 free. 

Patrons: Simeon Trustees. 


St James-the-Less, Upper Maudlin Street 


Consecrated 1873, Built in 1867 by a committee of the Bristol Female 
Penitentiary for the use of the Penitentiary.” 

Endowment: Bristol Penitentiary Trustees £1,750 consuls. 

Sittings: 330 of which 215 free. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


St John-the-Evangelist, Clifton 


Architects: S.J. Hicks and S.B. Gabriel. 

Consecrated 1841. Building cost £4,926, site given by Dean and Chapter 
of Bristol Cathedral. Enlarged in 1864. 

Grants: 1841 building: G&BDCBA £1,000; ICBS £300; 1864 enlarge- 
ment: G&BDCBA £1,200. 

Endowment: £1,000 raised by subscription. 

Sittings: 816, of which 402 free in 1864. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


42 Seating plan of St George, Brandon Hill. BRO EP/A/45/2. CCRO file 15 292. 
43. BRO, 35722/4c. 
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St Jude, The Dings* 


Architect: $.B. Gabriel. 

Consecrated 1849. Building cost £2,979, site £100. 

Grants: Parliamentary Commissioners £275; ICBS £280: Bishop’s Special 
Fund £1,130. 

Endowment: G&BDCBA £100. 

Sittings: 549, all free, 343 for adults and 203 for children. 

Patron: The Bishop and Crown alternately. 


St Katharine, Redland 


Temporary church dedicated 1898 and new church consecrated 1931. 


St Katharine, Knowle 


Mission church to Holy Nativity, Knowle, licensed 1889 but never 
consecrated. In 1960 became Bristol Mosque. 


St Lawrence, Easton* 


Architect: John Bevan Snr. 

Consecrated 1885. Building cost about £4,100. BCEF gave £1,000 towards 
purchase of site. Demolished 1984. 

Grants: BCEF £3,500. £1,500 was raised by subscriptions supported by 
Emmanuel, Clifton. 

Endowment: BCEF £3,000. 

Sittings: 718. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


St Luke, Barton Hill 


Architect: S.T. Welch. 

Consecrated 1843. Building cost £2,886, site given by James Duffett. 
Grants: Great Western Cotton Factory £1,000; Charles Pinney £300; 
Parliamentary Commissioners £500. The rest was raised by public subs- 
criptions and included the employees of the Cotton factory. 

Sittings: 790, of which 40 private pews and 230 for children in gallery. 
Patron: Vicar of St Philip & Jacob or his representative. 


St Luke, Bedminster 


Architect: John Norton. 
Consecrated 1861. Building cost £7,000, site given by W.P. Pass. 
Grants: A total of £10,222 was raised and represented subscriptions from 


44 CCRO, file 15318. 
45 CCRO, file 63548. 
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all classes. Among these John Holmes gave £3,000: Trustees £500 each; 
ICBS £500: G&BDCBA £100. 

Endowment: ICBS £120 p.a. 

Sittings: 1200. of which 600 free. Pew rents to Incumbent. 

Patron: Trustees. 


St Mark, Easton 


Architects: Charles Dyer and S.B. Gabriel. 

Consecrated 1848. Building cost about £2,500, site given by Sir John 
Dutton Colt. 

Grants: G&2BDCBA £1,000 + £218: ICBS £300: Bishop Monk: £50. 
Endowment: £150. 

Sittings: 516, of which 443 free. 

Patron: The Bishop and Crown alternately. 


St Martin, Montpelier 


Church partly built in 1892 but never finished. Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners disposed of site and materials. 


St Mary, Tyndall’s Park 


Architect: J.P. St Aubyn. 

Consecrated 1874. Began as an iron church in 1865 and when completed 
in 1881 cost £9,700. Built by private subscriptions. Declared redundant 
1962. 

Grants: ICBS £100. 

Sittings: Iron church 400. 

Patron: T.T. Walton, who bequeathed it to the Society for the Mainte- 
nance of the Faith. 


St Mary Magdalene, Stoke Bishop 


Architect: John Norton. 

Consecrated 1860. Building cost £3,300, site given by Thomas Martin and 
William Baker. Built by private subscriptions, chiefly from the Harford 
family. 

Grant: G&BDA £30. 

Sittings: 336, of which 98 free. 

Patron: The Harford family. 


St Matthew, Kingsdown*® 


Architect: Thomas Rickman. 
Consecrated 1835. Building cost (including £325 for repair fund) £6,882. 


46 CCRO, file 10848. 
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Initiative taken by the incumbent of St James and a group of laymen. 
Endowment: £1,000. 

Sittings: 850 rented, 425 free. Pew rents £630. 

Patron: Trustees. 


St Matthew, Moorfields 


Architect: J.C. Neale. 

Consecrated 1873. Building cost £3,000, raised partly by subscriptions. 
Grants: G2 BDCBA £100; Bristol Church Aid Society £50; BCEF £1,000 
(1882). 

Sittings: 450, later 700. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


St-Matthias-on-the-Weir 


Architect: John Norton. 

Consecrated 1851. Building cost £3,000, site £277. Demolished 1940. 
Grants: ICBS £350; G&BDCBA £350. 

Endowment: G&BDCBA £60. 

Sittings: 830, of which 618 free. 

Patron: Bishop and Crown alternately. 


St Michael and all Angels, Windmill Hill 


Architect: E. Henry Edwards. 

Consecrated 1886. Site given by A. Capper Pass. Began in a Mission 
Room given by Capper Pass, costing £470. New church promoted by the 
Building Committee of St Paul’s and St John’s, Bedminster. 

Grants: BCEF £3,000; G&BDA £100; balance met by St Paul’s, Clifton. 
Sittings: 250. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


St Michael and all Angels, Bishopston*’ 


Architects: $.T. Welch and J.A. Clark. 

Consecrated 1862. Church built by the Revd H. Richards at his own 
expense as memorial to his two daughters. 

Endowment: Monk Trust £100. 

Sittings: 210, all free. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


St Michael, Two Mile Hill 


Architect: $.B. Gabriel. 
Consecrated 1848. Building cost £2,033, site £110. 


47 CCRO, file 9477. 
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Grants: ICBS £300; G&BDCBA £500; Parliamentary Commissioners 
£250. 

Sittings: 508, of which 408 free. 

Patron: Trustees. 


St Nathaniel 


Architect: John Bevan. 

Consecrated 1875. Built by private subscriptions. 
Sittings: 650, of which 217 free. 

Patron: Trustees of St Matthew, Kingsdown. 


St Paul, Bedminster 


Architects: Charles Dyer and John Bevan (Chancel, 1892). 

Consecrated 1831. Building cost £9,796, site £400. The Parliamentary 
Commissioners contributed £7,796 and the parish endeavoured to raise 
£3,665, which included cost of site. By 1827 £1,104 had been raised by 
private subscriptions. 

Grants: Bristol Corporation £100. 

Sittings: 1,605, of which 949 free. 

Patron: The Bishop. 


St Paul, Clifton 


Architect: Charles F. Hanson. 

Consecrated 1853. First building by Manners & Gill, cost £4,000, site 
£500, was destroyed by fire in 1867. Second building cost about £7,000, 
excluding tower. 

Sittings: 890, of which 250 free. In 1898 900 sittings, of which 190 free. 

Patron: Simeon Trustees. 


St Peter, Clifton Wood 


Architects: V.W. Voisey and Frank Wills. 

Building, originally a Methodist chapel, opened in 1833, was consecrated 
1855. Larger church built on adjacent site at cost of £6,000, consecrated 
1882. Site cost £1,200, was given by Hensman, Ezekiel Nash and others. 
Demolished 1939. 

Sittings: 900, of which 337 free in 1882. 

Patron: Simeon Trustees. 


St Raphael, Cumberland Road 


Architect: Henry Woodyer. 

Opened 1859 and consecrated 1893. Site given and building erected by the 
Revd R.H. Miles at cost of £10,000. Destroyed by enemy action 1940. 
Endowment: SMV £100. 

Patron: Warden and Fellows of Keble College (originally Miles family). 


Gul 


St Saviour, Woolcott Park 


Architect: John Bevan. 

Consecrated 1882. First church an iron building opened in 1875. Permanent 
church consecrated in 1889 and cost £4,149. Became redundant 1975. 
Grant: ICBS £350. 

Sittings: 700, all free. 

Patron: Vicar of St Mary, Tyndall’s Park. 


St Silas, St Philip’s Marsh 


Architects: Pope and Bindon. 

Consecrated 1867. Building cost £5,100, site given by Edward Slaughter. 
Later church, by J.C. Neale, rebuilt because of subsidence at cost of 
£2,000. Destroyed by enemy action 1941. 

Grants: ICBS £140; Pastoral Aid Society £100; G&BDCBA £200; SMV 
£50; J.S. Harford £500. 

Endowyment: Bishop’s Special Fund £1,000. 

Sittings: 750 of which 551 free. 

Patron: Bristol Church Trustees. 


St Simon, Baptist Mills 
Architects: S.J. Hicks and S.B. Gabriel. 
Consecrated 1847. Building cost £3,165. Services had been held in the 
National School Room since 1844. Taken over by Greek Orthodox 
Church in 1960. 
Grants: ICBS £400; Parliamentary Commissioners £300. 
Sittings: 700, of which 500 free. 
Patron: Bishop and Crown alternately. 


St Thomas, Eastville*® 
Architect: H.C.M. Hirst. 
Consecrated 1889. Building cost £6,000, site given by Sir George 
Edwards. Built in two stages. At the first stage George Edwards contri- 
buted £3,000 towards the £4,515 required. 
Grants: BCEF £760; SMV £220. 
Sittings: 780. 
Patron: The Bishop. 


St Werburgh 
Architect: John Bevan. 
Consecrated 1879. Ancient church formerly in Corn Street, rebuilt in 
Mina Road, when materials of original church were incorporated in new 


church. Site sold to South Western Bank for £15,130 which, presumably, 
paid for the new church. 


Patron: The Lord Chancellor. 


48 Memorials of Stoke Bishop, 1897. 
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